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Spring  is  here  and  summer  is  just  around  the  corner.  I  am  sure  of  it. 
I  have  nlenty  of  evidence.  The  jelly-makers  have  begun  writing  me  questions. 
And  the' queries  of  the  home-canners  have  started  coming  m. 

So  today  I'm  going  to  try  to  catch  time  by  the  forelock,  or  stem  the 
tide,  or  something  like  that  by  answering  a  few  perennial  questions  before 
I  get  asked. 

For  example,  before  my  mailbag  fills  with  letters  asking  where  a  home 
canner  can  get  reliable  directions  for  putting  up  her  vegetables  and  fruits, 
I  am  going  to  remind  you  once  again  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  can- 
ning bulletin.     It  should  answer  most  of  your  canning  questions  and  save  you 
the  trouble  of  writing  for  answers.     With  a  manual  like  that  on  your  shelf, 
you  can  start  the  canning  season  without  qualms  and  uncertainties,  even  if 
you  are  something  of  an  amateur  at  the  job. 


Well,  the  bulletin's  title  is 


'Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home." 


It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1^71.  And  as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts,  you 
can  have  a  copy  just  by  writing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.C. 

Please  notice  that  phrase  "as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts."  You 
can  take  that  as  a  hint,  if  you  want  to.    But  I'm  not  going  to  refer  to  the 
early  bird,  or  even  tell  you  the  sad  story  of  the  homemaker  who  never  started 
writing  for  canning  directions  until  the  vegetables  were  ready  in  the  garden. 

The  second  frequent  canning  question  which  I  should  like  to  answer  in 
advance  is  this:     "Where  can  I  get  a  canning  plan  or  budget?" 

The  answer  is:    Most  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  home  economics 
prepare  such  canning  plans  for  their  States.     These  budgets  are  arranged  to 
care  for  families  of  different  sizes.     And  they  are  also  suited  to  the  climate 
and  locality.     If  you  are  one  of  the  wise  women  who  cans  by  plan  rather  than 
by  impulse,  write  your  State  college  or  ask  your  nearest  county  home  demon- 
stration agent. 


Now  that's  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  home  canners  right  now.     The  jelly- 
nakers  are  to  have  the  attention. 


One  jelly-maker  wants  to  know  what  equipment  is  necessary  for  making 
good  fruit  jelly  at  home. 

Well,  I'd  want  pans  for  washing  fruit;  a  brush  for  hard  fruits;  a 
colander;  stainless  steel  paring  knives;  scales;  a  quart  cup;  a  standard 
easuring  cup;  a  large  kettle  for  cooking  fruit;  long  handled  spoons;  and 
a  jelly  bag. 

The  jelly  bag  you  can  make  either  of  canton  flannel,  with  the  nap  side 
in  or  of  good  quality  cheesecloth.     If  you  make  it  of  cheesecloth,  use  2  or  3 
thicknesses.    A  sugar  bag  is  all  right,  too. 

Then  the  jelly  bag  will  need  a  support.     You  will  also  want  a  large  pan 
for  sterilizing  jelly  glasses;  a  tray  for  the  glasses;  a  saucepan  for  cooking 
jelly;  a  teaspoon;  tongs  for  lifting  glasses;  paraffin;  a  small  pan  for  melt- 
ing paraffin,  and  labels. 

Another  questioner  asks  me  to  describe  fine-quality  fruit  jelly. 

Well,  I'll  describe  it  in  the  words  of  the  foods  people  at  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics.    They  say:     "Good  fruit  jelly  has  a  bright  color  and  deli- 
cate flavor,  characteristic  of  the  fruit  from  which  it  is  made.     When  you 
turn  it  out  onto  a  plate,  the  ideal  jelly  holds  its  shape  but  quivers  when 
you  move  the  plate.     Good  jelly  is  tender  —  so  tender  that  you  can  cut  it 
easily  with  a"  spoon,  yet  it  breaks  with  a  sharp  cleavage  line  and  shows  sharp 
surfaces. " 

Here's  a  jelly-maker  who  wants  to  know  about  sealing  and  storing  jelly. 

W 

When  the  jelly  is  firm,  be  sure  that  the  inside  rims  of  the  glasses  are 
free  from  drops  of  jelly.     You  won't  get  a  good  seal  with  paraffin  unless  the 
glass  is  clean  and  dry.     Pour  melted  paraffin  over  the  top  and  rotate  each 
glass  in  your  hand  so  that  the  hot  paraffin  will  ran  up  to  the  rim  and  form 
a  good  seal.     Cover  the  glass,  label  it  with  the  name  of  the  fruit  and  the 
date,  and  store  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Next  question:     "How  can  I  keep  jelly  from  fermenting?" 

Answer:    To  prevent  fermenting,  protect  your  jelly  from  contamination 
before  you  seal  it,  use  new  paraffin  each  year,  be  sure  the  jelly  glasses  are 
sterilized,  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Last  question:   "What  makes  sugar  crystals  form  in  jelly?" 

Answer:    Too  much  sugar,  perhaps.     Sometimes  lack  of  sufficient  acid 
in  the  fruit  will  cause  crystals.     Sometimes  they  form  on  the  surface  if  you 
allow  the  jelly  to  stand  too  long  before  sealing. 
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